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Ir was a very true saying of the worthy John Saisonalen, Rec- 
tor, Prebendary and Chaplain, that he was not the first man that 
wrote a book on a subject he knew little of. But, let us add, 
that his “ Febrifugum Magnum: or common Water the best Cure 
for Fevers, and probably for the Plague,” is an excellent little 
work, in which the appeal to nature and common sense contrasts 
very delightfully with the mystified jargon of the quacks and 
medical jugglers, from the ‘ Legacy’ of Dover, down to the singu- 
larly well-attested cures of a Solomon and a Swaim, or of negro 
Doctor Tom. In recommending the use of water, as a means 
of purifying the blood and expelling noxious humours—giving se- 
renity to the mind, and healthful feelings to the body, nature and 
science are now well agreed. It is not our present purpose to 
speak of the curative powers of water drinking, in various violent 
and alarming maladies, else we might detail ihe successful issue 
of the case of jaundice in Mr. Hancocke himself, and of measles 
in his little daughter ; or tell of the wonderful cures of Fra Ber- 
nardo, in palpitations of the heart, diseases of the liver, disordered 
digestion, rheumatism, gout, &c. Let us rather first mention, in 
a general way, the advantages of water drinking, as detailed by 
Sir John Floyer, of whose work on Cold Baths we have already 
spoken.—* The water drinkers are temperate in their actions, 
prudent and ingenious; they live safe from those diseases whic h 
affect the head ; “such are apoplexies, palsies, pain, blindness, deaf- 
ness, gout, convulsions, trembling, madness. ° ‘The drinking cold 
water cures the following diseases: the hiccup, fetor of the 
mouth and of the whole body ; it resists putrefaction, and cools 
burning heats and thirsts; and, after dinner, it helps digestion.” 
A little further on he adds, “and f the use of this children ought 
to be bred from their cradles, because all strong liquors are in- 
jurious to the constitution of children, whose spirits they inflame, 
Vor. 1.—17 
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130 Watery Regimen. 


and render them mad, foolish, rash, tender, and intemperate in 
their passions.”” Would the strong man preserve his strength, 
and the fair woman her beauty, water will be their beverage, 

their cordial, their restorative. Is the constitution, broken down 
in drunken bouts and gluttonous feasting, to be renovated, water— 
water alone, unmixed, unspoiled, must be the grand anti-dyspep- 

tic draught. If cramps and pain torment, or wakefulness cheat 
the wearied spirit of its repose, not all the essences of pepper- 
mint or mustard for the former, or all the sedatives of laudanum, 
or black-drop, or hops, for the latter, will be so composing for the 
time, and unattended by after suffering, as a tumbler full or two 
of hot water. We do not mean warm: that is nauseous: but 
so hot that it must rather be sipped than drunk. Let not the 
trembling drunkard be deterred from reform by the fear that no 
substitute can be found for the midnight cup, whose stupifying 
contents are swallowed in the hope of making him for a while 
forget himself.. He will experience from hot water, taken in suf- 
ficient quantity, a feeling of internal warmth and stimulation, and 
a slight fulness of the head, which will safely simulate the fit of 
drunkenness ; but, unlike the latter, it will not terminate in the 
insensibility of apoplexy, but of tranquil slumber. ‘The nervous 
lady who refuses to take adequate exercise during the day, and 
drinks her strong green tea in the evening, may consult her phy- 
sician, if she be partial to having a listener to her tale of wo ; but, 

if she desire to rest well and keep out of the hands of quacks, and 
spare the nerves of her regular medical adviser, who really wishes 
her well, she must dilute her tea, take longer walks ; and, in place 
of recourse to the laudanum vial, try a tumbler full of hot water 
at bed time. The poor hypochondriac must not hope for easier 
digestion and a greater flow of spirits by a little wine or other 
bitters before dinner, and a little wine or brandy and water at 
and after this meal, He may as well hope to breathe freer by 
having his throat a /itile compressed by a tight band just before 
he takes a walk, and again a little squeezed ‘immediately after his 
return. His draughts from the fountain of Hygeia must be in the 
shape of pure water, from the nearest spring or cistern, At first 
he may, perhaps, eat less with this watery accompaniment ; but 
what he does eat will be from the true instinct of hunger, and be 
accordingly less oppressive, and more readily converted into part 
of his blood and bone. Let us hear what Theden, a learned Ger- 
man physician, says of this practice, applied to, and adopted by 
himself, at the suggestion of his friend, the celebrated De Hahn. 
When between thirty and forty years of age, he was hypo- 
chondriac in the extreme, and a prey to the darkest melancholy : 

he suffered from palpitations af*the heart, and thought he could 
not survive six months. But from the time he began to drink 
cold water, all these symptoms vanished; and he was healthier. 
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at au advanced period of life, than he had been at an carly age, 
and entirely free from hypochondriasis. In his “ New Observa- 
tions” he attributes his then advanced age of eighty years, prin- 
cipally to the use of twenty to twenty-four pints of water daily ; 
a practice which he had persevered in for forty years. We chal- 
lenge the retailers and admirers of Pulmonary Balsams and De- 
coctions, Tinctures, Elixirs and Essences of Life, Catholicons, 
Panaceas, and Stomachic Bitters, and all the infallibles which, 
like the shot of the cockney sportsman, take effect on any other 
object than that at which they are aimed, to adduce parallel 
cases to this. Who are the gouty, the dropsical, the paralytic, 
and those cut off in a moment by fell apoplexy? Not the water 
drinkers. Who are the idle and the luxurious, spendthrifts of 
money and of time, that devote their nights to dissipation and 
pass their mornings in unquiet slumbers! Not the water drin- 
kers. The depths of philosophy, and the elevations of poetry, 
are most felicitously explored by those whose minds are allowed 
to exert their powerful faculties, unclouded by the muddy vapours 
of wine or spirits. 

The acknowledged efficacy of mineral waters, in various dis- 
orders, has been attributed by some distinguished physicians, to 
the mere dilution by their aqueous portion alone, modified by 
temperature. ‘Though we may not admit this, in its unqualified 
sense, we must, at the same time, be fully aware, that the waters 
of certain springs have acquired great repute for the cure of many 
diseases, although it is well known that they contain no foreign 
ingredient whatever; such is the case with the water of Mal- 
vern wells in England, which is only remarkable for its extreme 
purity, 

We know of but one drawback on the general and free use of 
common water, for the relief and prevention of a host of ail- 
ments, by which people are tormented themselves, and contrive 
to torment at the same time their friends. It is the readiness 
with which this beverage can be procured—its abundance, and 
its costing nothing. The intrinsic value of both pure water and 
pure air is not appreciated by the wealthy, on account of their 
marketable cheapness, and is despised by the fashionabie, because 
they are so common as to be freely possessed by the lowest and 
most vulgar, not less than by the most polished and high-bred 
gentlemen of the land. The invalid, soured by former failures, 
can see nothing remarkable in what is a matter of every day’s 
observation and experience, and hence will turn a deaf ear to the 
advice of fresh air, pure water, and regular exercise, that he may 
be the more willingly gulled by the boastful promises and mys- 
terious jargon of empirics. 
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Gymnastic Exercises. 


GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 


To the more active species of exércise the term Gymnastic 
has been in general applied. ‘They were originally introduced, 
and were employed by the ancient Greeks and Romans, for the 
purpose of accustoming their youti to feats of activity and 
strength. Previous to the invention of fire-arms war was a la- 
borious employment, demanding very considerable bodily force 
and vigour, and which could cnly be acquired and supported by 
constant exercise. Hence the Gymnastic games may be con- 
sidered as the ancient military school—to a very great degree they 
constituted also a school for health. During the middle ages, 
throughout nearly the whole of Europe, the strength and activity 
demanded in the field of battle, were, in like manner, obtained 
and promoted by the manly sports and martial exercises to which 
every class above that of the serf and bondsman was so ardently 
attached ; and which, in England in particular, were considered 
so important in their effects, that acts of parliament and royal 
proclamations were, at different periods, issued for their regula- 
tion and encouragement. 

That mankind, generally speaking, are, at the present day, in- 
ferior in bodily strength to their ancestors of a few centuries back, 
is, we believe, an undisputed fact. ‘Though, doubtless, rum, to- 
bacco, tea, and other poisons of modern invention, have had their 
part in weakening the stamina of the human constitution ; yet we 
must attribute much of the present inferiority of size, strength, and 
vigour, to the disuse of those active exercises to which mankind 
in former ages were obliged to devote so large a portion of their 
time; while in their place have been substituted diversions of a 
sedentary kind, which not only throw the body in a state of mus- 
cular inactivity, but require almost as intense an application of 
the mind as in study or business, and, at the same time, generally 
excite those passions most inimical to health. 

Of the active exercises, we have already noticed walking— 
which, being the most gentle and natural, is adapted to almost 
every Class of persons. 

Aunning and leaping are of too violent a nature to be used by 
any but those who are already in the enjoyment of health and 
considerable bodily vigour: and even by these cannot be often 
repeated or continued for any length of time. ‘The running foot- 
men of former days, are said to have been, in every country, short 
lived, Few of them escaped consumption before they arrived 
at their thirty-fifth year. By individuals affected with what is 
termed, popularly, a weakness of the breast—that is, a tendency 
to palpitation—shortness of breathing, or cough ; and by those who 
are subject to a spitting of blood, running and leaping ought, in 
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particular, to be cautiously avoided; as by their use an augmen- 
tation of these affections is very apt to be occasioned. By the 
young, however, and those labouring under no particular disease, 
a race or a leap may be occasionally entered upon with ad- 
vantage. 

Dancing, under proper limitations, is a highly salutary species 
of exercise ; but when too long continued, or too violently per- 
formed, it may be attended with very pernicious effects. 

The exertion of so many muscles as is required in dancing, and 
the quick inspiration of a warm vitiated atmosphere, in a crowded 
room, excites the circulation of the blood to as great an extent al- 
most as ina fever. When to this is added the use of liquors and 
cordials of a heating nature, which augment still more the motion 
of the heart, or of ices and iced drinks, which suddenly chill the 
system, together with exposure in a state of perspiration, and in in- 
suflicient clothing, to the cold damp night air—and that unnatural 
excitement by which sleep is banished at the very period when 
nature calls for repose, we need not be surprised that spitting of 
blood and consumption of the lungs should be frequent among 
the votaries of the ball room or the midnight assembly. 

We have said that dancing, in moderation, is a salutary exer- 
cise. But it is so only when every limb and muscle is allowed 
to participate naturally and without constraint in the motion thus 
communicated to the body. When, on the contrary, dancing is 
performed in a dress by which this is prevented, to say nothing 
of the total absence of all grace, injury, and that of a very serious 
character, is extremely liable to result. 

Various games, when properly conducted, are among those spe- 
cies of exercise which are admirably adapted to the inhabitants of 
acity. ‘hey allure the sedentary forth into the fields—while in 
their prosecution, the mind and muscles are both excited to an 
extent sufficient for the purposes of health. ‘The games to which 
we particularly allude, are of course those carried on in the open 
air; such, for instance, as tennis, bowls, quoits, and the like. 

The late Dr. M’Kenzie, author of the Essay on health and long 
life, was accustomed to observe of Golf,.a game formerly much 
practised by the gentiemen of Scotland, that a man w ould live at 
least ten years longer for using this exercise once or twice a week. 

The cultivation of a garden is a means of exercise highly con- 
ducive to health. Itis said that, formerly, in Sheffield in England, 
where the principal manufacture of edge tools, and other articles 
in iron is carried on, there was hardly a journeyman who did not 
possess a piece of ground, which he cultivated as a garden. This 
practice was found to be productive of many salutary effects. It not 
only induced these people to take considerable exercise w nithout 
doors, but also to consume many wholesome vegetables of their 
own raising, of which they would otherwise have been deprived. 
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If mechanics, generally, were able to follow the example of 
their Sheffield brethren, we are well convinced that their health 
would be greatly benefited. The time and means necessary for 
the experiment would, perhaps, be less difficult of attainment in 
this country than may at first be supposed. 


The Way to be Sick.—The individual who is desirous of a severe 
attack of disease, or who wishes to get rid of life in severe ago- 
nies, should, when wet to the skin, and benumbed by cold, dry 
himself before a large fire, and toss down a glass of spirits or hot 
toddy. It may be replied, that many have pursued this practice 
with little or no inconvenience. A vigorous system can, it is 
true, do many things which would be destructive to the more 
weakly. Let them, however, persist in tampering with their 
health, and the effects we have premised will sooner or later 
most certainly occur. 

The individual, on the other hand, who wishes to run no risk, 
but to preserve his health and life, should change with all pos- 
sible speed his wet clothing, and persist in moderate exercise 
until the heat of the body is again restored, approaching the fire 
only by degrees ; or, what is even preferable, if the exposure to 
cold and wet has been of some continuance, retire at once to 
bed, and drink moderately of tepid barley-water, balm tea, or 
gruel, 


PARTIAL OBSERVANCES. 


Ir is surprising how very readily some people will deceive 
themselves into the belief that they are paying every attention to 
the preservation or improvement of their health, when they 
strictly obey some one sanative precept ; wuile, at the same time, 
they live in constant violation of perhaps every other. So com- 
plete is the deception in some instances, that they really feel sur- 
prised at the object in view not being obtained; and, forgetting 
that the cause lays entirely with themselves, fly into a passion with 
their medical adviser, or probably exclaim, with a recent writer, 
that all the rules which have been laid down for the regulation 
of our lives, so far from imparting health, invariably destroy it. 

Thus Mr. Gourmand is, according to his own account, perfectly 
temperate-—in fact, he drinks nothing but pure Schuylkill water. 
And yet, “only view me,” he observes, “ | am bloated—gouty— 
dyspeptic: in short, troubled with the very ailments temperance 
is represented invariably to prevent. For my part I am done 
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with the doctors.” Now this poor man takes no account of the 
load of rich and irritating food with which his stomach is daily 
oppressed—says nothing of his afternoon’s segar, or of the 
quid of Cavendish with which his mouth is seldom untenanted. 


These, however, must all be relinquished before he can lay claing 


to the appellation of temperate, or expect immunity from sick- 
ness. 

Observe, on the other hand, Mrs. Listless: she is “ really tem- 
perate; nay, abstemious, in eating and drinking—is extremely 
careful of her health—changes her clothing with the weather, 
and never wears corsets ; or if, perchance, she puts them on, they 
are so loosely laced that they can produce no poss:ble injury.” 
And yet she cannot conceive how it is, but she is “ nervous—en- 
feebled—destitute of appetite, and terribly low in spirits. Indeed, 
many of the tight-laced ladies of her acquaintance, who never 
heard of the laws of Hygeia, enjoy far better health.” Let only 
this good lady exert her limbs and employ her mind—give up 
her easy chair in the morning, and her afternoon lounge, for brisk 
exercise in the open air—and substitute a cool room and hard 
mattress for her heated chamber and feather bed, and if her 
strength, health, and spirits be not then improved, she will have 
real cause for wonder. The precepts of health, like those of re- 
ligion and morality, must be kept entire—the observance of one 
will make but partial amends for the breach of the others. 

The species. of deception to which we have allusion, is strongly 
exemplified in the instance of Gibbon, celebrated alike for his at- 
tainments as a polite and classical scholar, and his opposition to 
Christianity. ‘Troubled with all the premonitory symptoms of an 
attack of gout, he was advised to seek relief in a change of cli- 
mate. ‘ Dr. Tissot assures me, that in his opinion, the moisture 
of England and Scotland is most pernicious, the dry pure air of 
Switzerland most favourable, to a gouty constitution.” So writes 
Mr. Gibbon to one of his friends. But what says Mr. Gibbon’s 
experience? Why, in less than two months after he begins to 
respire this salutary air, his “ old acquaintance” returns ; and, in 
spite of Dr. Tissot, is brought on by a dry north-east wind. After 
an interval, for which he was indebted to a greater degree of ab- 
stinence than he had practised in London, where he says, “ the 
late and long dinners would soon have been prejudicial to my 
health,” this Jong-lost acquaintance makes amends for its delay, 
by a visit, in which it occupies him solely for three months. 
Even then it leaves behind it the terrors of a return, occasions 
“ wearisome days without amusement, and miserable nights with- 
out sleep—disconcerts all his plans”—returns for a longer season 
and with more severity than ever—and leaves him only when it 
has brought a host of evils on his latter years, preventing all hopes 
of his attaining to any thing like that age which has been often 
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136 Wines. 


reached by persons originally not less feeble. “Let us now,” 
says Mr. Gibbon, “drink and be merry.” How far he was in 
earnest it is difficult to determine. ‘Though he probably did not 
carry his observance of the precept so far as actual sottishness, yet 
we have a right to conclude that, but for the Madeira “ improved 
by age,” for the safe arrival of which he repeatedly expressed so 
much anxiety, in conjunction with the delicacies of the table, to 
which he was by no means averse—he would never have had so 
many unfortunate reasons for renouncing his faith in dry air and 


Dr. Tissot. 


WINES, 


Te introduction of the lighter kinds of wine into more general 
use, has been strongly recommended as one of the means for sup- 
pressing, entirely, the consumption of ardent spirits. Great cau- 
tion, however, is necessary to be observed, lest by this means 
mankind be induced merely to substitute one poison for another. 

That the moderate use of pure wine is unattended by nearly 
all those deleterious effects consequent upon the employment of 
ardent spirits to any amount, we cheerfully acknowledge. Ne- 
vertheless, there is an important consideration in relation to this 
subject, which we fear has been, in a great measure, overlooked, 
and to which we beg leave now to direct the attention of the 
public. : 

We allude to the fact, that for every gation of pure wine which 
is sold, there is perhaps a pipe, or fifty times the quantity, of that 
which is adulterated, and in various manners sophisticated—the 
whole, without exception, the source of a thousand disorders, 
and, in many instances, an active poison, imperfectly disguis- 
ed. The encouragement for this adulteration will, of course, 
be increased in proportion to the quantity of wine consumed, 
until, at least, the vine shall be more generally cultivated in our 
own country, and the motive for deception be in consequence in 
a great measure removed. 

A plain intelligible essay on this subject may be greatly advan- 
tageous to the rising generation, and useful to all those who are 
determined to prefer health to a life chequered with pain and 
disease. 

Wine is a compound liquid, whose principal ingredients are 
water, alcohol, or pure spirit, and sugar. ‘To these may be 
added, extractive colouring matter, which gives to each kind, and 
particularly the red, its peculiar colour. Tannin, or the princi- 
ple of astringency. Tartar, which is a chemical salt; and an 
aromatic oi!, upon which the flavour chiefly depends. 
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The quality of each wine depends upon a mixture of all these 
ingredients—the absence of one or more of them, and the pro- 
portion in which its component parts are blended together. 

The juice of the grape, simply expressed, does not exhilarate 
or intoxicate ; it must first undergo fermentation, in which pro- 
cess one of its principal component parts, sugar, is decomposed, 
and alcohol is formed, which is the basis of all spirituous liquors : 
it now becomes wine. ‘The carbonic acid, or fixed air, which 
escapes, is also derived from the sugar: when any considerable 
portion of this air is retained, in combination with the wine, the 
latter possesses that brisk, sparkling quality, which distinguishes 
bottled cider, and the wines of Champagne, and Asti in Piedmont. 
In some wines, all the sugar which exists is not decomposed in the 
fermentation, and hence we have sweet wines. Others possess a 
large proportion of tannin and tartar, in consequence of which 
they become astringent, such as the red, and particularly Port 
wines. 

New wines are neither so palatable or wholesome as when they 
have been kept until their ingredients are properly blended, and 
combined in such a manner as to give to some of them that mellow 
and unctuous quality so highly praised by the amateur wine 
drinker, {f kept too long in the cask, they become impoverish- 
ed, and imbibe from the wood qualities foreign to them. If in 
the bottle, they deposit too great a portion of their constituent 
parts, and a new chemical action occurs ; and, in general, they un- 
dergo a change much to the disadvantage of good wines. 

It is for the purpose of counterfeiting these distinguishing qualli- 
ties in wines, that manufacturers have recourse to the addition 
of ingredients, always injurious to the health of those by whom 
they are drunk—frequently in the highest degree deleterious. 
Spoiled tart white wines are changed into red, by the aid of su- 
mach, logwood, and various berries: chalk, lime, or magnesia, 
are employed to take up the excess of acid, and lead to render 
them sweeter. Brandy distilled over various aromatics and 
strong spices, is added to give them strength and pungency, The 
leaves of plants, more or less poisonous, are used to impart an 
artificial flavour. When these diabolical cordials have attained 
a proper colour and clearness, they are combined with cider 
and real wines, according to the conscience or interest of the 
brewer. 

Of all these additions, the leaves of deleterious plants to impart 
flavour, and the preparations of lead to sweeten sour wines, are 
the worst; every glass is actual poison ; a habitual use of wines, 
thus sophisticated, produces headaches, pains in the stomaclf, and 
cough, in the first instance : afterwards, violent colicks, palsy, con- 
vulsions, and death. 

White wines of an uncommonly high colour, or red wines of a 
Vor. 1.—18 
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very light tint, having a woody, very astringent, or tart taste, de- 
positing a red sediment, are adulterated and dyed: this may be 
rendered evident by passing them through filtering paper, which 
will become stained by the colouring matter. White wines 
highly coloured, or of a peculiar high flavour, may very generally 
be suspected of adulteration. - 

Wines, that have been treated with preparations of lead, in or- 
der to destroy their acidity have, in general, a sweetish taste, 
succeeded by an astringent metallic one; and occasion heat and 
thirst, contractions in the throat, colick, pains, &c. To detect 
the presence of the lead, certain tests must be had recourse to, 
which, if the wine contain any portion of the metal, either 
change the colour, or cause a precipitation. An account of these 
is to be met with in any of the Encyclopedias or chemical treatises. 

Sulphur is put into wines to cause them to keep; but if they 
are surcharged with it, the effects are extremely pernicious: its 
presence may be detected by its turning silver black. Quick- 
lime is frequently used to give Burgundy and claret a ruby co- 
lour: it is productive of those complaints peculiar to the gouty 
and dyspeptic. The spirituous wines contain, in general, a 
quantity of inferior brandy, or other distilled liquor. 

Thus we find that the very wines which, from their cheap- 
ness, will be the most apt to come into general use, are little bet- 
ter than poisons. : 

It is also to be observed, that the purest and most wholesome 
kinds are highly prejudicial to the health, when habitually drauk 
in large quantities, or to the extent of producing intoxication. 
Great wine-drinkers, as well as the immoderate consumers of ar- 
dent spirits, are the subjects of disease, and very generally ter- 
minate their lives prematurely. 


HEAD DRESS, 


Heropotus, on visiting a field of battle, where the-slain of the 
Egyptians and Persians had been collected in separate piles, was 
struck with the difference in the thickness and firmness of ‘the 
skull in the individua:.. >f the two nations. That of the former 
being so hard as to be fractured with difficulty, while that of the 
latter was so thin and weak as to be readily broken by a small 
pebble. This difference the historian accounts for from the cir- 
cumstance of the Egyptians being accustomed from infancy to go 
bareheaded, whereas the Persians wore constantly thick and 
heavy tiaras or turbans. 

Though we cannot agree with Herodotus that the fragile skull 
of the latter was owing entirely to their enormous head-dresses ; 
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nevertheless, we are persuaded that the covering mankind are in 
the habit of wearing upon the head, has no little influence upon 
their health and comfort. 

There is no part of the body which suffers more from heat and 
pressure than the head—no one, therefore, which requires to be 
kept cooler and less encumbered. Neither of which important 
requisites are sufficiently obtained, in the male sex particularly, 
by the hats now in fashion. 

When we refer to the general experience of antiquity, we find 
it to be decidedly in favour of the precept, that the head should 
be lightly covered. The care which nature herself has taken to 
protect this portion of the body from the influence of external 
agents, by clothing it with hair, renders, indeed, under ordinary 
circumstances, any species of artificial covering unnecessary. It 
is probable, as a general rule, excepting when the natural cover- 
ing is unusually scanty or entirely wanting, that, not only the 
cumbrous wigs, powder and pomatum of former times, but even 
the hats, caps and bonnets of our own day, might, with great pro- 
priety, be dispensed with. 

The great inconvenience which arises from keeping the head 
warmer than nature intended, is, that in youth, by causing an in- 
creased amount of blood to be sent to this part, not only is the 
scalp more liable to be the seat of eruptive diseases, but even 
the brain itself is exposed to injury, from slight exposures to cold, 
terminating frequently in incurable dropsy: while, at a more ad- 
vanced age, a short exposure, without the usual protection, will 
almost invariably occasion a rheumatic affection, or what is or- 
dinarily termed a cold. 

All expose the face with impunity in the coldest weather, but 
every one is aware of the risk which is incurred by remaining 
bareheaded, for a short time, in the open air, during the cooler 
periods of the day or year. ‘This difference is to be attributed 
solely to the extreme care which is taken, from birtp, to protect 
the head from the operation of cold. 

It is, perhaps, not generally known, that a covering for the head 
is far more necessary during exposure to the direct rays of the 
sun in summer, and in hot countries, than during dry weather in 
winter, or in cold and temperate climates. From the first, apo- 
plexy, inflammation of the brain, and even sudden death, have 
been known to result, whereas, from the latter, we are convinced 
no one would experience any inconvenience, provided the practice 
of going with the head bare were commenced from infancy. Even 
the effects of extreme heat are more effectually guarded against 
by an umbrella or parasol, than by the covering usually worn. 

It may be well here to observe, that black hats afford but lit- 
tle protection in summer. Instead of reflecting the heat, they 
tdmit it to act even more strongly upon the head. By those 
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who are much exposed to the sun, white or light-coloured hats 
ought, therefore, always to be preferred. 

Too heavy or tight a covering for the head invariably gives 
rise to a headache more or less intense. There are few who 
have not experienced the martyrdom inflicted by a new hat or 
bonnet of too restricted dimensions. It may be compared, in 
fact, to that species of torture, practised in former ages, by tying 
a cord firmly around the temples. 

We wish now not to be misunderstood—we do not pretend to 
advise any of our readers, either male or female, old or young, so 
far to deviate from general usage as to walk bareheaded in the 
open air: we merely desire to point out to them the propriety of 
wearing hats or bonnets constructed of such materials as will 
render them perfectly light and easy, and prevent the head from 
being kept unduly warm. : 

For an infant, from the period of birth, until the growth of its 
hair is sufficient to render unnecessary artificial protection of any 
kind, a thin, light, and soft cap should constitute the only head 
dress. It is all-important that the material of which it is formed 
be soft and perfectly smooth. A lace or embroidered cap may 
be very beautiful, and well adapted to gratify the parents’ pride 
of dress, but is an improper covering for an infant’s head. The 
roughness and harshness of its surface is calculated to fret and 
irritate the delicate skin with which if is in contact, and if not 
productive of eruptions and sores, cannot fail to occasion some 
degree of pain or uneasiness to the wearer. The cap should 
never be allowed to cover or confine the ears; otherwise, by 
keepin:, the latter unnecessarily warm, and improperly compress- 
ing them against the sides of the head, it is apt to occasion pains 
and inflammation of these organs, or a disgusting, sometimes 
dangerous, soreness and running behind the external ears. 

As soon as the head has become well covered with hair, the cap 
may be dispensed with during the day as well as at night; and, 
when the child is taken out, a very light and easy hat may be 
worn, rather, however, in compliance with the customs of so- 
ciety, than as a necessary protection. 


COLOUR OF THE SKIN. 


We described, in our last number, that particular layer in the 
skin, on which the colour of this part depends. The differences, 
in this respect, are primitive in the different races; the mucous 
body or varnish which constitutes the layer between the true 
skin beneath, and the outer covering or cuticle, being white, or 
nearly so, in the European or Caucasian races ; yellowish in the 
Mongul and Indian; and black in the African. Occasionally, 
however, we meet with individuals of each of these races want- 
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ing, from birth, their distinctive colour—as in the instance of 
Albinoes, who, though of African descent, are of a sickly white, 
with white or flax-coloured frizzled hair. The reverse change 
has been said to, at times, occur in children, born of white pa- 
rents ; but these cases are more rare, and not so clearly authenti- 
cated. Different nations of the white race are distinguished by 
differences in their complexion, hair, and colour of the eyes ; for 
the three are of the same colour in most individuals. ‘The Ger- 
mans, for instance, have fair hair and skin, and light blue eyes. 
The Italians and Spaniards, on the contrary, exhibit dark or 
black hair, brown swarthy skins, and black eyes. We meet, 
however, with great varieties in these respects among the in- 
habitants of a country. The skin assumes a darker or brownish 
hue by much exposure to the atmosphere, whatever may be the 
temperature of this latter. In southern latitudes, where there is 
a high medium heat, this effect is still more conspicuous, espe- 
cially if there be frequent immersion in water. The children, in 
nearly a state of nudity, sporting all day on the shore and in the 
water, and the fishermen, and lazzaroni of Naples, have a com- 
plexion as dark as our Indians. Not very dissimilar to this is the 
colour of the skin of that part of our rural population at home, 
who are much exposed to atmosphericai vicissitudes in the open 
air. An effect, the very reverse of this, is produced by seclusion 
from the sun’s rays and day light: the skin assumes a pale sickly 
colour—it is bleached, like vegetables which are kept in dark- 
ness, and loses withal its power of resisting the common changes 
of temperature. It is morbidly delicate, as well as unpleasant to 
the eye of the beholder. 

Breathing an impure air soon affects the skin, which, in such 
circumstances, becomes of a dirty or muddy white, and, in ex- 
treme cases, as in crowded assemblies, holds of ships, mines, and 
manufactories, of 4 livid or leaden hue. Certain diseases of the 
lungs, as asthma, and whooping cough, produce similar appear- 
ances. So intimate is the connexion between the free play of the 
lungs in breathing, and the healthy colour of the skin, and of 
course its beauty of appearance, that if, from any cause what- 
ever, as indolent lounging within doors, improper attitude by 
stooping, &c. or tight lacing, the former be impeded, the skin will 
assuredly suffer. 

A still more fruitful source of defective or morbid colouration 
of the skin, and of its disfiguration by boils and blotches, is from 
imperfect digestion. The deep suffusion of the cheek, after heat- 
ing drinks, as wine, cordial, or spirits, and the eruption which at 
times follows almost immediately after eating shell and other 
kinds of fish, or crude fruits, are familiar examples of the influ- 
ence of the stomach over the cutaneous surface. Whatever ar- 
ticle then, of difficult digestion, whether it be solid or fluid, which 
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is taken by the dyspeptic or those of weak nervous habits, will, 
by distressing and irritating the stomach, correspondingly affect 
the skin, and render it rough and discoloured. Wo to the person 
who, ignorant of this order of succession, mistakes the eruptions 
on the skin for the chief or primary disease, and applies, accord- 
ingly, to it washes, unguents, pastes, or powders, which have the 
pretty term cosmetic prefixed to them. Aggravation of the first 
malady, either of the lungs or stomach—or disease of the brain 
and convulsions, will be the consequence of this rashness—this 
belief in every lying nostrum vender and puffer, in opposition to 
the lessons of experience and sober judgment. 

The state of the nervous system influences greatly the appear- 
ance of the skin. The bite of a viper, or other venomous rep- 
tile, which operates with such power on this system, promptly 
discolours the skin, producing a universal jaundice. Not less 
sudden, and even terrible, are the effects of the poison of intem- 
perate passions, as of anger, hate, jealousy, envy, on the com- 
plexion. Paleness, followed by a distended and flushed face, 
ending in a sallow and even saffron hue, are some of the changes 
produced by these fits. Murat, the then King of Naples, after the 
retreat of the remnant of the French army into Poland, received 
a letter from his wife Caroline, whom he had left regent in his ab- 
sence, detailing some governmental measures which he thought 
encroached on his prerogative. Such was the violence and sud- 
denness of the effect of his jealousy as a king, that, by the time he 
had perused the letter, he was completely jaundiced, and his 


* whole skin discoloured. 


These brief hints are sufficient to impress our minds still more 
forcibly with the truths on which we lay so much stress in the 
course of this work, viz: the necessity of obedience to the fixed 
laws of creation, both in our search after physical enjoyment, 
and moral and mental gratification, if we would enjoy health, 


and exhibit those appearances of strength and comeliness, which 


few, to whatever school of philosophy they may belong, entirely 
overlook. If our female readers shall peruse this article with atten- 
tion, we consent to allow them to draw their own inferences. 
Fresh air, active exercise out of doors, regular hours, plain light 
aliment, frequent ablution, a well regulated mind, and animated 
piety, are their best cosmetics ; they give a charm superior to all 
the blandishments of art and tricks of fashion. 


DISEASES OF ARTISANS. 


Gitpers are exposed to the diseases following the absorption 
of mercury, and the inhalation of its vapours ; since it is by the 
aid of this metal that the process of gilding is performed. The 
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union of mercury and gold, by means of heat, which disengages 
largely the fumes of the former, will give rise, in persons exposed 
to them, to giddiness, asthma, partial palsy, and a death-like pale- 
ness of visage. Preceding these constitutional effects are the 
more common ones of ulcers in the mouth, salivation, universal 
languor, and trembling, by which the person affected is unable to 
raise his hand to his mouth; and even the act of swallowing is 
rendered convulsive. On recovering, in a degree, from extreme 
debility and exhaustion, there remains great irritability and an 
especial intolerance of sound. At times there is an insufferable 
stammering produced by the deleterious action of mercury. 

Miners cannot, we are told, work for a longer period than 
three years in quicksilver mines, nor more than six days at a 
time. Convulsions, tremors, palsy, and vertigo, are said to be the 
consequence of exposure in this way ; and asthma is to this class a 
very common, harassing, and fatal disease. We read, in the trans- 
actions of the Royal Society for 1665, that one of the workmen, 
having been so rash as to continue six months in succession in 
this employment, was so thoroughly impregnated with the mer- 
cury, that on placing a piece of copper on his lips, or on rubbing 
it with his fingers, it was whitened in a short time. 

Giaziers or Pottery, in making use of lead largely for their 
manufacture, are subject to nearly a similar train of evils as those 
just enumerated, together with enlarged spleen (ague cake) drop- 
sical swellings, and the loss of their teeth. Their faces are ca- 
daverous and leaden like the metal they employ. Palsy of the 
limbs, and more particularly of the arms, together with that of 
the right side, the muscles of which potters more continually ex- 
ercise, are among the effects of the vapours from lead. Con- 
sumption of the lungs is also frequent from the same cause. 

Makers or Grass are exposed to diseases caused by sud- 
den vicissitudes of temperature—great heat, followed by a cool 
air. They are generally thin and feeble, liable to violent or acute 
disease, or protracted remittent fever. Their eyes are weak and 
inflamed, and their skin irritated by various eruptions ; of course 
pleurisies, asthma, and fixed catarrh, are common effects of their 
exposure. A rule prevails in some glass manufactories, and ought 
to be generally adopted, that the workmen shall be employed 
only six months in the year, winter and spring, and that after 
forty years of age they retire from the occupation. 

Stone Cutters and QuarrYMeEN are sufferers by inhaling the 
volatilized particles given out in cutting and quarrying stone ; and 
if they continue persistently at this kind of work, they fall vic- 
tims to sundry diseases of the lungs, before they have passed the 
maturity of life. 

Biacksmitus, Locxsmitus, Gunners, and Founpers, are af- 
fected with diseases dependent on the extremes of temperature 
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to which they are exposed, the constrained attitude which they 
are frequently obliged to keep, and the light and heat, and the 
metallic particles given out from the iron on which they work. 
Hence inflammations of the eyes and diseases of the lungs, to- 
gether with indigestion and all its consequences, are common 
among them. 

Piasterers and Makers or Line suffer from the gases disen- 
gaged, as well as from the great moisture attracted by the lime. 
Plasterers, also, must feel the bad effects of the excessive damp- 
ness of the rooms which they are employed on. They are af- 
fected with laborious breathing, have a wan pallid visage, and 
digest badly. 

On a future occasion we shall say something of the maladies 
of the sedentary artizans. 


THE OLD SOLDIER. 


Sir Wituram Tempte, among other narratives of long-lived 
persons, relates one of an old man, who begged ~— at a lonely 
inn, upon the road in Staffordshire, England. “ He told me,” 


says Sir William, “he was a hundred and twenty years old— 
that he had been a soldier in the Cadiz voyage, under the Ear! of 


Essex, of which he gave me a sensible account—that after his 
return he fell to labour in his own parish, which was a mile from 
the place where I met him—that he continued to work till a 
hundred and twelve, when he broke one of his ribs by a fall from 
a cart, and being thereby disabled, he fell to beg. This agreeing 
with what the master of the house told me was reported and 
believed by all his neighbours. I asked him what his usual food 
was—he said milk, bread and cheese, and flesh when it was 
given to him. I asked him what he used to drink—he said, ‘ O, 
sir, we have the best water in our parish in the whole neighbour- 
hood !"— whether he never drank any thing else? he said, ‘ yes, 
occasionally beer, if any body gave it him, but not otherwise.’ 
The host told me he had got many a pound in his house, but had 
never spent a penny. I asked him if he had any neighbours as 
old as himself: he told me one, who had been his fellow-soldier 
at Cadiz, and was three years older—but that he had been most 
of his time in good service, and had something to live on now he 
was old.” 





